Montréal students protest Federal funding cuts 
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BYANUP GREWAL 
Seven thousand university and 
CEGEP students marching through 
Montréal sent a clear message to the 
Federal government last Wednesday 
— students in Québec will not ac- 
cept Canada’s cuts to post-second- 
ary education funds. 

The students' societies of Univer- 
sité de Montréal (UdeM), the Uni- 
versité du Québec à Montréal 
(UQAM) and the Collège Edouard 
Montpctit organised a démonstra- 
tion aimed at the Chrétien govern- 
ment’s relentless attack on Canada’s 
social programmes. 

François Bélanger, the spokesper- 
son of the Fédéradon étudiante uni- 
versitaire du Québec (FEUQ) de- 
clared “The Federal government has 
not listened to the voice of those in 
Québec — it hasn't listened to the 
voices of the people in Canada.” 
And so, said Patricio Salgado, 
president of L’Assodadon générale 
des étudiants du secteur des sdences 
humaines, arts, lettres et communi- 
cations de l’UQAM (AGESSHALC- 
UQAM), "We said if you don’t re- 
spond, we will demonstrate!” 

And demonstrate they did. 
Marching in from two separate start- 
ing points, the UdeM and UQAM 
campuses, the students rallied togeth- 
er at Parc Jeanne Mancc in an im- 
pressive display of solidarity. 

As Nicolas Girard of the Fédéra- 
tion étudiante de l’Université de 
Montréal (FEACUM) explained, the 
students joined forces to demand an 
end to the federal government’s “im- 
pingement on our heritage and so- 
cial programmes.” 

Last October, Federal Human 
Resources Minister Lloyd Axworthy 
released a proposal to restructure 
Canada’s social programs. Intended 
to cut the deficit, the plan recom- 
mended a reduction to federal subsi- 
dies for programs in health, unem- 
ployment insurance and 
post-secondary cducadon. 

When Federal Finance Minister 
Paul Mardn finally unveiled the bud- 
get last February it changed the face 
of Canada’s social security net. 

Following Axworthy ’s sugges- 
dons, the new budget slashed a num- 
ber of important social programs — 
including an csdmated $650 million 
in federal transfer payments for post- 
secondary education. 

The coalition projects that 
Québec will lose $150 million in 
funds to post-secondary institutions 
in the next two years alone. If stu- 
dents are required to make up for this 
shortfall, it will mean a jump in tu- 
ition fees and a plunge in the acces- 
sibility of higher education. 

As Salgado explained, since 80 
per cent of students in Québec cam 
less than $13 000 a year and a quar- 
ter of those cam less than $6 000, 





“the position of the Chrétien govern- 
ment closes the door to universities 
for a large number of students.” 

Étienne Gagnon, president of 
l’Association générale des étudiants 
du Collège Edouard-Montpctit, de- 
cried the Axworthy proposals as a 
“stab in the back for youth in 
Québec”. 

He said that CEGEPs joined in 
the demonstration because most 
CEGEP students arc heading for 
university. “It affects our future,” said 
Gagnon. 

Ultimatum to the government 

The demonstration in Montréal was 
part of a larger coalition effort that 
included demonstrations in Québec 
City, T rois-Rivièrcs, Sherbrooke and 
Chicoutimi. 

On August 21 , the coalition sent 
an ultimatum to the Chrétien gov- 
ernment giving them until Septem- 
ber 8 to reverse the plans to cut trans- 
fer funds for higher education. So far, 

Chrétien has failed to respond. 

The coalition also sent an appeal 
to Lucienne Robillard, the federal 
minister in charge of the federal “No” 
campaign, asking her to explain her 
party’s position. She did not respond 
either. 

Many students remember Robil- 
lard as the education minister in 
former provincial Premier Robert 
Bourassa’s last Liberal administra- £ 
tion. In 1993 she tightened access to “ 

CEGEPs by limiting the number of STUDENTS HIT THE STREETS AGAIN 

Another day another tax 
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BY ROBERTA LAUCKE 

The Federal Government an- 
nounced in its last budget that cuts 
to social programs will be made with- 
in the next two years. A large por- 
tion of these cuts will fall on higher 
education. The Canadian Alliance of 
Student Associations (CASA), of 
which the Students’ Society is a 
member, has come up with three al- 
ternative methods of post-secondary 
education financing. 

“Universities and colleges need to 
find ways to cut costs. Government 
has to find a way to raise revenue or 
we can impose a surtax on all stu- 
dents who have and will graduate 
from post-secondary education,” 
reads the CASA proposal. 

The first of CASA’s alternatives 
discusses decreasing budgets, cutting 
down on waste and re-evaluating the 
educational system as a whole. 

The second alternative in the pro- 
posal would be for provinces to treat 
the reduction in federal transfer pay- 
ments as cuts to general revenue, not 
as specific cuts to education, welfare 
and health. 



Finally, CASA proposes a gradu- 
ate surtax. Students who have grad- 
uated or who arc going to graduate 
would pay a post-graduate tax con- 
tributing to an Educational Benefi- 
ciary Fund. Only people who have 
benefited from the educational sys- 
tem, namely graduates, would pay. 
This fond would be put towards the 
education of future students.' 

“It all boils down to having a sur- 
tax mechanism to lower high tuition. 
This fond will ensure other people 
can go to school," stated CASA ex- 
ecutive Pat Fitzpatrick, vp external 
at the University of New Brunswick 

Brad Lavignc, a member of the 
Canadian Federation for Students 
(CFS), challenged Fitzpatrick's view. 
“This system misses the mark com- 
pletely. What is needed arc mecha- 
nisms for stable funding of the en- 
tire system," said Lavignc. 

He continued, saying that “this 
grad surtax will do nothing for ac- 
cessibility for Canadians to the sys- 
tem... Where we need to start from 
is a reinvestment of the system. Their 



system docs not work in principle, 
and it does not work in practice." 

Surtax Number One 

CASA’s document suggests three 
alternatives for implementing a sur- 
tax. 

The first of these would have each 
graduate making dieir contribution 
to the system depending on the ben- 
efits they derive from their degree. A 
graduate of the Law or Medicine fac- 
ulties has a chance of obtaining a 
higher salary then one from the Fac- 
ulty of Arts, the rationale goes. 
Therefore the Lawor Medicine grad- 
uate would pay more tax than the 
Arts graduate, who may be making a 
smaller income. 

No one can tell precisely how 
much a graduate’s income is related 
to the attainment of their degree. 
According to the CASA document, 
“The simplest way to do it would be 
to take the average income for all 
Canadians who do not possess a 
higher degree, currently about 
$21 000 per year, and make this tax 



times that students could fail cours- 
es and still be permitted to re-regis- 
ter. 

In that same year she told the 
National Assembly that “we must 
absolutely* protect student access to 
post-secondary education and not 
“precipitate a reduction in access to 
university." 

Gagnon said that he finds it 
“strange" that Robillard can switch 
sides and stances with such case. 

He went on to say that “I grant 
no credibility to Madame Robillard.” 

Girard, standing on a stage in 
front of the cheering crowd of stu- 
dents, insisted that it was “intolera- 
ble that the government did not re- 
spond." He said that Québec 
students must send the message to 
the government that “we are de- 
manding our right to education.” 

Vowing to continue the fight un- 
til their demands are met, Girard 
stirred the crowd, declaring, “I will 
say only three words in English to 
[the Canadian government]: Just 
watch us!” 

These words were met by a cho- 
rus of “Laisse Québec au Québécois! 
Oui! Oui! Oui!" 

Despite the somewhat sovereign- 
tist undertones of the demonstration, 
its diverse representation illustrated 
that more than just nationalist fer- 
vour was at work here. 



CONTINUED ON PAGE 3 

Students pay for 
school for life 



applicable on all earnings above this 
baseline." Thus anything over this 
amount would be subject to taxation. 

“People will pay approximately 
$800 to $1 200 a year. Anyone who 
makes below the baseline of $21 000 
does not have to pay," stated Fitz- 
patrick. 

Another alternative 

Another option would be to tax 
each degree a different price. The tax 
rate would rise or fall according to 
che degree a student obtains, 1 
per cent for a Bachelor’s degree, 1.5 
per cent for a Master’s degree, and 
soon. 

The document claims this is jus- 
tified because greater resources are 
spent on training graduates at each 
new level, thus those who have used 
greater amounts of resources should 
pay a higher rate. 

Gilbert Cabana, Québec chairper- 
son of CFS, evaluated this system. “It 
is a user oriented tax. The more you 

CONTINUED ON PA6E 2 
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My degree is a source of pride. ' 
MY diploma FROM ITI IS A source of 
INCOME. 



Will Booth holds a B.Sc. from Acadia University and a diploma Iront ITI 
Will now works lor Information Systems Management Corp., an IBM company. 

You've got a university degree. But you know you 
could be doing so much more with it than you are 
right now. You'd like a challenging, well-paying job 
with a future. If this sounds familiar... you owe it to 
yourself to look into ITI. 

Ottawa's Information Technology Institute - or ITI - 
offers a unique 9-month program that takes university 
grads from a broad range of backgrounds and gives 
them the information technology training that today's 
companies are looking for. 

It's a proven program. Find out more about it today. 




Information 

Technology 

Institute 



CAUL FOR A BROCHURE, OR TO 
REGISTER FOR OUR FREE 
INFORMATION SEMINAR! 



1-800-939-4484 
Program Includes courses In Novell, UNIX, 

! your springboard to Visual Basic, Oracle, PowerBuilder, Object 

success in the new economy. Oriented Design and Analysis, and much more. 
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Students pay 

for life 

use education, the more you pay! 
People did not enter the educational 
system under this deal. Maybe they 
would not have entered into it know- 
ing this.” 

“Price Competition” is another 
issue that could be incorporated into 
the surtax by making the amount of 
tax vary depending on the university 
attended. 

Under this scenario, McGill 
might believe their students arc ex- 
tremely well-prepared for the job 
market and want to raise their “taxa- 
tion rate” to a level higher than that 
of a competing university. Under this 
system, tax rates could actually be a 
reflection of a university’s prestige. 

Who will pay? 

The graduate surtax is another form 
of tuition fees. Users of the system 
will contribute in three ways, 
through tuition fees, through the 
graduate surtax and through the reg- 
ular tax system. 

Fitzpatrick said that graduate sur- 
tax payments for present and past 
students will end at the age of 65, 
the age at which most people retire. 
As the document states, “the tax is 

on the benefit derived from cduca- 
• » 
tion. 

Nick Benedict, Students’ Society 
vp external, explained. “There arc 
three groups that benefit from high- 
er education: society, us and post- 
graduates. Anyone who benefits 
should pay back into the system," he 
said. 

Fitzpatrick agreed with Benedict. 
“People who have or will graduate 
from post-secondary education will 
benefit. People who have graduated 
have already gained personal bene- 
fits and have a duty to ensure others 
have the same benefits... Besides, it 
is their fault tuition is going up. The 
generation of the ‘60s and the ‘70s 
mortgaged our future. Everyone is 
going to pay their share.” 

However, Lavignc does not sec 
this as the solution. “Wc are taxing 
the population on a weak notion that 
the user is the principle benefactor. 
That’s like saying heart attack victims 
should be taxed for using hospital 
beds. How about the roads in the 
city? Who benefits the most from 
them - bikers? Drivers?... Maybe wc 
should tax the people who sleep on 
them.” 

Although the implementation of 
the surtax is aimed at keeping tuition 
fees at a steady rate, Fitzpatrick ad- 
mits fees could still increase. “The tax 
could keep tuition fees closer to to- 
day’s rates or [the fees] could go up... 
Without the tax, [fees] will rise fast- 
er,” said Fitzpatrick. 

According to Lavignc, this system 
docs nothing to decrease the chance 
of higher tuition fees, nor does it in- 
crease quality or accessibility. 

“There are a number of different 
problems at a number of different 
levels. This is not a solution to a 
funding crisis. It will only tax a frac- 
tion of the overall problem. What is 
needed is not a selected tax on those 
gone through the system. What is 
needed is a program to form a taxa- 
tion across the board whereby these 
people like [the] wealthy and corpo- 
rations begin to contribute their 
share. A progressive form of tax 
would allow us to fund all social pro- 
grams,” said Lavignc. 
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Where was McGill? 
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Continued from page 1 

Students from McGill’s Mac- 
donald College, Concordia and the 
University of Ottawa joined the del- 
egations from UQAM, UdeM and 
many Montréal CEGEPs to call on 
the federal government to consider 
the needs of its student population. 

Poignantly missing from the ros- 
ter was representation from McGill’s 
downtown campus. The chants of 
“so-so-so, solidarité” seemed to ring 
hollow on our mountain enclave. 

Where was McGill? 

The absence of McGill’s undergrad- 
uate Students’ Society (SSMU) is 
particularly significant as the small- 
er Macdonald College has continu- 
ally shown aedve support for similar 
demonstrations held in the past year. 

While SSMU VP External Nick 
Benedict at first denied knowledge 
of last Wednesday’s march, he later 
admitted that he had been informed 
but only “two or three days before- 
hand”. But Salgado insisted that nu- 
merous faxes and letters had been 
sent to McGill. 

Benedict was indignant, saying 
that the organisers shut McGill out 
of the planning process and then sent 
promodonal material too late for him 
to do anything. “You just can’t mo- 
bilise in three days,” said Benedict. 

Benedict also pointed out that 
“none of the three anglophone uni- 



A note on language 

To The Daily, 

My little brain goes bonkers when 
1 keep hearing over and over and over 
tired old nincompoops like “Have a 
good day” (like an old broken record). 
I'll have a good day if I want to! That’s 
not of your business! (Why not some- 
thing like “Thank you for shopping at 
- ” or “We enjoy your business!" (“Oh, 
the boss told me to etc.” ...). 

“Break a leg” in show business es- 
pecially is traditional and clever. Wow- 
ie. Avoid at all energy thos who use “the 
bottom line” (Politicians’ favourite 
crap), “Light at the end of the tunnel” 
(why not, for example, “a candle in the 
darkness”), “Tip of the iceberg” (why 
not, for example, “a chip of the pyra- 
mid”), “a needle in the haystack” (why 
not, for example “a grain of salt in the 
soup"). “Cool” and “Right on” are 



versitics... were invited.” Bishops 
University was not informed of the 
march in Sherbrooke, and Concor- 
dia received the information only in 
the week before the demonstration. 
However, Concordia was at the 
march. 

Benedict said that there arc two 
ways to interpret McGill’s acrions. 
“Either you believe we [McGill] are 
lackeys of the federal government, or 
you believe that they [the organisers] 
had a specific agenda behind the 
demonstration.” 

Benedict went on to insist that 
“McGill should play a responsible 
role in the Québec and Canadian stu- 
dent movements.” Unfortunately, 
McGill may have isolated itself on 
this one. 

In spite of the absence of McGill’s 
downtown campus, the message 
demonstrators sent to the Chrétien 
government left no ambiguity. To 
bring home their point, the organis- 
ers also sent Chrétien a symbolic 
cheque for $150 million payable to 
the students of Québec. 

Announcing that “It won’t stop 
here!”. Salgado said it is “imperative” 
that Chrétien understand that “we 
will continue our fight on our cam- 
puses.” 

Girard summed up the students’ 
message: “We say no to budget cuts; 
we say yes to accessibility to educa- 
tion; yes to social programmes and 
yes to our choice of society.” 



dead, dead, dead. 

Let us be original. Those sayings 
were new at one time; now let us eval- 
uate. Think, stink, sink. 

“Laid back" and “go figure" are still 
nice but being slowly murdered by the 
Gazctccrs. 

“Gig” sounds like someone is go- 
ing to puke (Why not a “set,” a 
“show”?). Stay on the button, Sutton. 

When I want to climb the mobile 
stairs in a hurry, I could kill those 
dumb oafs who don’t leave the left side 
clear. And somebody should machine- 
gun those music (noise) boxes in the 
bus-stops. Aimed at who? Students? 
There is [sic] none on Pine Avc.! 
Which ad agency got $10 000 for this 
brilliant idea? 

John-Eudes Bourdages- 
former Concordia student 




Protesting on the Main 



The Daily is now 
accepting 
nominations 
for the follow- 
ing positions: 





science editor 



news editor 



sports editor 



office coordinator. 



jj w layout and design 

coordinator 

mate 50 



^ All interested individuals 
should come to room B03 in 
the Shatner Building before 

Oct. 5. 
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No stand on Québec sovereignty? 



BY MERA THOMPSON 



With the Qudbec referendum on 
sovereignty rapidly approaching, 
both national student associations to 
which McGill belongs have failed to 
take dear positions on the future of 
this country. 

The Canadian Federation ofStu- 
dents (CFS) with which McGill’s 
Post-Graduate Students’ Society 
(PGSS) is affiliated, has refused to 
involve itself “in order to let Que- 
beckers decide for themselves”. 

According to Guy Caron, CFS 
national chairperson, the organisa- 
tion's board of directors supports 
national unity, but also recognises 
Quebec’s right to sclf-dctcrminadon. 

While these two policies are al- 
most sure to conflict at some point, 
CFS insists that it should not take a 
firm stand. 

If you thought that was bad... 

The Canadian Alliance of Student 
Associations (CASA) with which 
McGill’s undergraduate Students’ 
Sodety (SSMU) is affiliated, has yet 
to give any consideration whatsoev- 
er to the sovereignty issue. The issue 
“has never come up,” according to 
Alex Usher, CASA national director. 

Wouldn’t such a subject have 
come up at least once? “Not at all,” 
said Usher. While classifying CASA 
as a “federalist organisation”, Usher 
said that the Qudbec issue is not high 
on their list of priorities — cspccial- 
lysincc the executive members “don’t 
meet very often and have a full agen- 
da" when they do convene. 

When asked what effect he 
thought separation might have on 
McGill students, Usher said only that 
it would be speculative to answer. He 
added however “there could be many 
or relatively few changes” to the cur- 
rent post-secondary education sys- 
tem, depending on how secession 
plays itself out. 

CFS, too, seemed reluctant to es- 
timate the effects of sovereignty, pre- 
ferring to wait for the PQ govern- 
ment to announce its plans for 
secondary-education in a separate 
Qudbec. 

For many students in the prov- 
ince, die most immediate concern is 
the effect that separation may have 
on Quebec’s tuition fees — tradition- 
ally the lowest in the country. With 
no provision in the Bill Regarding 
the Future of Qudbec concerning 
educational institutions, all options 
will be open to a new government. 

Representatives from both CFS 
and CASA seemed worried by the 
possibility of many McGill students 
suddenly facing international student 
fees which arc almost four times 
higher titan what Canadian students 
currently pay. 

FEUQ pushes for autonomy 

It seems that only one student 
organisation, la Fdddration dtudiantc 
universitaire de Qudbec (FEUQ), is 
willing to take a clear stand on the 
future of Qudbec and Canada. 
SSMU voted to withdraw from the 
organisation last spring as a result of 



Student reps avoid student issues 



FEUQ’s pro-sovereigntist stance. 

According to FEUQ ,one deter- 
rent to staying in Canada is the loom- 
ing threat of rising tuition fees. 
FEUQ president François Rebello 
could not guarantee that fees would 
remain unchanged under a Qudbec 
government, but said they would 
surely increase if Qudbec were to re- 
main a part of Canada. 

“Twenty years ago, Trudeau and 
Lévesque played the same politics,” 
Rebello said. “But today there is a 
bigger ideological difference between 
Qudbec and Ottawa...The people of 
Qudbec see their tax dollars going to 
Ottawa and they don’t know if they’ll 
get money back for education.” 

Last Fall, FEUQ urged all its 
member organisations to hold a ref- 
erendum on sovereignty. Nine of the 
10 student associations complied, 
with only SSMU refusing to partici- 
pate. The results showed that 64 per 
cent of students were in favour of 
sovereignty, though a majority of stu- 
dents at McGill’s MacDonald Col- 
lege voted against separation. 

Rebello said he expects that after 
secession, Qudbec and Ontario 
would make an agreement allowing 
their students to continue to pay reg- 
ular fees rather than international 
fees. “It’s not a question of politics, 
it’s a human question and in the in- 
terest of everybody to remain open 
to exchange between provinces,” he 
said. 

FEUQ also hopes to see a more 
European style post-secondary sys- 
tem with easier credit transfers, al- 
lowing students to move back and 
forth between different universities 
in different regions. 

Rebello added that he doesn’t ex- 
pect anglophone institutions like 
McGill to be obligated to increase 
their use of French, but maintained 
that it would be in the interest of the 
university to promote the instruction 
of French in a unilingual Qudbec 

CASA agrees that McGill would 
be likely to retain much of the au- 
tonomy it now holds in respect to 
curriculum and language of instruc- 
tion. Usher pointed to the fact that 
much of the Parti Québécois’ (PQ) 
support comes from the academic 
community. It would be difficult to 
imagine party leader Jacques Parizeau 
risking academics’ support by threat- 
ening institutional autonomy. 

And SSMU says... 

Closer to home, SSMU VP Ex- 
ternal, Nick Benedict, didn’t have “a 
fuck of a lot" to say regarding the 
October 30th referendum. Last April 
the SSMU council voted to stay neu- 
tral on the sovereignty issue and not 
get involved in such “externally divi- 
sive” issues. 

But can a students’ society truly 
represent student interests when tak- 
ing no stand at all? “It’s council that 
represents the students. I’m just here 
to fulfill their mandate,” responded 
Benedict, skirting the issue. 

As for the effects that separation 
would have on McGill itself, Bene- 



dict suggested that SSMU’s role 
would have to change and that a new 
system would be needed in Qudbec 
in order to defend the rights of an- 
glophone institutions and universi- 
ties in general. 

And as for tuition...? “Ask the 
Qudbec government,” he said, add- 
ing that such questions 
were asking him to predict 
the future. 

What do McGill grads 
say? 

As of last week, PGSS 
had not yet “officially” de- 
cided whether or not it 
would take a position on 
separation. 

President Stephen Tar- 
gett said that he was person- 
ally in favour of taking a 
pro-Canada stance, but said 
he was skeptical about the 
society’s willingness to take 
a stand. 

“It’s a funny organisa- 
tion," he said. “There are a 
lot of conservatives that 
favour taking a non-politi- 
cal position and who will 
not want to take a stance.” 

In the event of an inde- 
pendent Qudbec, Targett 
foresees a possible three- 
tiered system that could be 
introduced by government, 
having different levels of tu- 



ition fees for Qudbcckers, Canadians, 
and international students. He is also 
convinced that McGill would be 
“ghettoized” in a sovereign Qudbec. 

Targett added that 20 years ago 
the PQ government would have 
moved towards more accessible edu- 
cation, but today has a much less 



progressive ideology. “I would be 
surprised if the possibilities for En- 
glish language education did not de- 
cline even further than they did after 
the introduction of Bill 101.” 
That’s a concern that is relevant 
to all students — and their “repre- 
sentative” associations. 




Parks to parking lots 

EASTERN NDG RESIDENTS FIGHT FOR GREEN SPACE 



One of the only green spaces left 
for the residents in eastern NDG is 
in danger of being developed by the 
municipal government. 

Residents of the area, however, 
are fighting back. Except for a park 
at the corner of Sherbrooke and Gi- 
rouard, this is the only green space 
they have. 

The land the residents arc fight- 
ing for is owned by an order of nuns. 
Situated next to the Villa Maria 
metro station on Ddcaric, it is en- 
closed by a wall. The nuns moved 
away several years ago, and the land 
is presently not being used. 

Considering the lack of green 
space in die area, the residents want 
to convert the nuns’ property into a 
public park. But Montréal City 
Council seems to have other plans. 

NDG residents recently discov- 
ered that a developer was planning 
to develop the land. The project has 
been approved by Mayor Pierre 
Bourque’s administration. 

Ruth Dunskey, a resident of east- 
ern NDG, said residents arc afraid 



BY ANDREA COOKE 



that if this project goes through, the 
ci ty may sell and develop other prop- 
erties. 

Dunskey further explained that 
“we arc trying to fight this develop- 
ment project because there is anoth- 
er property right next to this one that 
is for sale. Rumor has it that the nuns 
which own this land will also sell 
it. ..The next thing we'll know is that 
we’ll be left with no green space.” 

At the end of June area residents 
learned that the city was giving them 
one week to send in any comments 
they had about the development of 
the land. Dunskey and her husband 
decided to take action. 

The Dunskeys put together a pe- 
tition with one of their neighbours. 
“In less than three days, we had over 
700 signatures,” said Dunskey. 

The petition suggested that the 
city conduct studies on all privately 
owned land not being used. The pur- 
pose of the study would be to dis- 
cover what will happen to the land 
when it is eventually sold. 

The petition also pointed out the 



differences in the amount of green 
space in eastern NDG as compared 
to that in other areas. When you 
compare the approximately 0.33 
acres of public green space per 100 
inhabitants in eastern N DG, with the 
city norm of 2.63 acres and the West- 
mount allocation of 4.65 acres, it is 
obvious that someone is losing out. 

The residents called for the city 
to “halt this project until such time 
as a master plan for the area’s green 
spaces has been developed in consul- 
tation with the community." 

The Bourque administration re- 
sponded with a double edged answer 
in which the idea of a study was not 
taken seriously. “The executive coun- 
cil seems to have decided to put to- 
gether a master plan (as the residents 
requested), but at the same time they 
have approved in principle the de- 
velopment of the property,” ex- 
plained Dunskey. 

In addition, the committee that 
is supposed to be doing the study has 
only been given two weeks to do it. 
This is not enough time. 
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Thanks Montreal 

for voting us the best 
Mexican Restaurant 
and the best 
Happy Hour too! 

4-7pm & 1 1pm-2am 
7 days a week 



CAMPUS 



Department of Athletics 



H CAMPUS RECREATION 



FALL 1 995 



INTRAMURAL SPORTS PROGRAM 



ACTIVITY 

Badminton 

Basketball 



CATEGORY COST 

M,W $7.00(1) 

M,W $70.00(7] 

Co-Rec $20.00(T] 

M ( W,Co-Rec $70.00(T) 

M,W $20.00(T) 

M,W $70.00(7] 



Cross Country Co-Rec 

Volleyball M ( W, 

Volleyball (3 on 3) M,W 
Waterpolo M,W 



M ( W,CoRec 



REGISTRATION DATES 

October 1 8-25 
September 1 9-27 
September 5-26 
September 19-27 
November 15-22 
September 19-27 



M:Men, W:Women, Co-Rec: Co-Recreational, 
7:Team Entry Fee, ^Individual Entry Fee 



• In many sports space is limited — registration is on a first come, first 
served basis. 

• Please note that registration deadlines are strictly enforced. 

• All teams must be represented at the Captains’ Meeting for that sport. 
A team that is not represented will not be included in the league. 

Registration: 

Campus Recreation Office (G-35) 

Sir Arthur Currie Gymnasium 
475 Pine Avenue West 

FOR FURTHER INFORMATION PLEASE CALL 398-701 1 



INFORMATION • 398-701 1 
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1420 Peel 

z doors above Ste. Catherine 



2 TACOS 994 (SUN-MON) 
LOONIE NIGHT TUESDAY 
LADIES NIGHT WEDNESDAY 
9:30-11:00 



IM@¥Â 



DON’T WASTE TIME MAKING YOUR OWN COPIES. 
WE DO ’EM FOR YOU! 



GET YOUR mm CARD SAVE BIG 

ON COPIES-FAX-LASER PRINTING-BINDING-COLOUR COPIES-ACETATES-WORD PROCESSING 



OH VALID FOR 
UU YOUR ENTIRE 

ONLY schooling 



HOURS 
MON.-FRI. 
8AM-6PM 
SAT 

AM-4PM 



. YOU GET . 

ST SUBSTANTIAL DISCOUNTS I Jf CLEAN COPIES 



908 SHERBROOKE WEST 

between Mansfield & McGill College 

848-0423 



get the Inside Track 
on admissions 



Come to one of our 
free seminars 



/ and learn how to 
overcome these hurdles: 

• Entrance Exams ■ Interviews 

• Applications • Essays 



Saturday, September 30th 



space is limited! 
Call today to reserve 
your seat 



287-1896 or 
1-800-667-TEST 



KAPLAN 



MSc (Admin.) 



Master of Science in Administration 

Research-based degree for specialized careers in one of four options: 

■ Finance 

■ Decision Sciences and M.I.S. 

■ Marketing 

■ Management 



Information Session 

Date: Thursday, September 28, 1995 

Time: 5:30 p.m. - 7:00 p.m. 

Place: 1 550 de Maisonneuve Blvd. West 
GM Building, Room 403-2 
RSVP: 848-2711 
Fax: 848-4593 

Concordia 



IE MSGILL 
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Minister for Indian Affairs Ron Irwin’s new policy 
claims to implement Aboriginal self-government... 

BUT DOESN’T 



BY M-J MILLOY 



T he land-claim was stalled in the provin 
dal courts and logging companies were 
preparing to move into the last remain- 
ing stands of white and red pine. On a cold 
fall day in 1989, Chief Gary Potts led the Teme- 
Augama Anishnabai (TAA) — the Temagami 
First Nation — onto a blockade of the main 
logging road in Temagami, northern Ontario, 



govern themselves" it has been harshly criti- 
cised by both national native organisations and 
individual First Nations^ 1 " v- a m 



Lake. 



Broken treaties 



id 



The result of treaty violations, as well as 
the concurrent attempt to assimilate native 
people into Canadian sodety, is plain to see, 



“The Governme!' 

OF THE INHERENI 
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T he Irwin policy is an attempt to in 
self-government enshrined In seed 
government agreements/ under jj 
through negotiation with each' First Nat 
ment of the Constitution. Sà ’ 



spective First Nation 1? land issues and- 
common points of negotiation. ... : 

Key Points ef tbs policy: 

Self-government “will be exercised wit 



stitution 



I m 



e i 

• The Canadian Charter of Rights will ap 



nities and political organisations. 



Without an adequate land base, traditional Nations will be conducted to implement self- 
Announced on August 11, the new self-gov- economies such as buffalo hunting have bro- government It also provides the broad guide- 



° ullj ernment policy is the most important Aborig- ken down. This economic collapse has been lines of what self-government will mean. 

The community was adamant that they had • i nn i:_, Jn.,.-.., u,» w. an i„.„i 



no other method to protect n’Daki Menan — 
“our land." Although the Federal government 
had recognised the validity of the TAA claim 
in 1952, they still only had a small thousand- 
acre island reserve in the centre of Lake Temag- 
ami. For the last Fifty years they had watched 
as the forest was irretrievably lost to loggers, 
and their legal appeal slowly ground through 
the Ontario court system. With hunting and 
trapping impossible in denuded forests, tradi- 
tions were being forgotten as people turned 
to welfare to survive. 

As Potts recently wrote in the 1995 anthol- 
ogy of essays on Aboriginal sovereignty, Na- 
tion to Nation, the pre-eminent issue that they 
were taking to the barricades to protect was 
not a land claim, it was not social welfare, and 
it was not an environmental crusade. 

They were fighting to maintain their politi- 
cal sovereignty. 

“The logging companies wanted to create 
a desert of our motherland. The environmen- 
talists wanted to create a zoo of our mother- 
land," he wrote in Nation to Nation. 

The crucial issue, for Potts and the rest of 
the Temagami First Nation, was whether “citi- 
zens living elsewhere... have the right to de- 
termine what the people living in n’Daki 
Menan can and cannot do on their land?” 

In hundreds of Aboriginal communities 
across Canada, the issue of political self-deter- 
mination is of paramount importance. Al- 
though each community has its own unique 
set of social, economic and cultural problems, 
they all flow from a common attack by non- 
native governments on their national sover- 
eignty. 

For many years, Canadian federal policy has 
been an integral part of this attack. Successive 
legislation — particularly The Indian Act — has 
outlawed traditional political and economic 
structures in Aboriginal communities. 

Last month, Ron Irwin, the Federal Minis- 
ter of the Department of Indian Affairs and 
Northern Development announced a broad 



inal policy document released in the last 30 
years. It attempts to set out how the inherent 
right to Aboriginal self-government — en- 
shrined in section 35 of the Constitution — 
will be implemented. 

The document is another in a long series 
of political papers designed to define the rela- 
tionship between the native and non-native in- 
habitants of Canada. In 1763, the British Roy- 
al Proclamation set out a key principle: native 
nations were sovereign nations, and the Crown 
— and later the Federal government of Cana- 
da — must enter into treaties with them be- 
fore Canada could assert control over their ter- 
ritory. 

Under this principle, treaties were made by 
Canadian federal authorities with native na- 
tions from Newfoundland to the western Al- 
berta border. In return for ceding sections of 
their land to the Crown, native peoples re- 
ceived certain treaty rights, such as freedom 
from taxation, hunting rights and the right to 
education provided by the Crown. These are 
titled the Crown’s fiduciary duty. 

“[Aboriginal nations] recognised a nation- 
to-nation agreement, defining the specific 
terms of peaceful co-existence, was being ar- 
ranged,” wrote Georges Erasmus, a Dene lead- 
er from the Yukon and former head of the As- 
sembly of First Nations (AFN), in the book 
Nation to Nation. 

Although land was being ceded to the 
Crown, native nations retained sovereignty of 
their own land. 

Rather than being interpreted as nation to 
nation pacts, however, these agreements have 
been continually ignored, misinterpreted and 
violated by generations of Canadian leaders. 

“Hunting, fishing, trapping and gathering 
sections that were designed to protect the na- 
tive way of life have continued to be changed 
by Canadian regulations. In many cases, First 
Nations are still waiting to have the land enti- 
tlement of one-hundred year old treaties ful- 
filled," wrote Erasmus. 



accompanied by cultural disintegration, as ab- Despite the stated intent of the document, 

the AFN and the Chiefs of Ontario have con- 



original religions, languages, and political 
structures have been banned and outlawed. 



This is most clearly seen in the most influ- 
ential piece of Canadian legislation that relates 
to First Nations, the Indian Act. Passed in 1871 
and amended occasionally, the act mandated 
First Nations to set up political structures com- 
pletely under the control of the Minister of In- 



demned it. Although most individual First Na- 
tions have yet to complete their assessment of 
the document, the Chiefs of Ontario view the 
policy as “colonial and paternalistic, intended 
to rid the Federal government of its responsi- 
bilities,” in their written response to the doc- 
ument. 



dian Aflairs.lt set up reserves where every ac- A prime indication of the natureof the doc- 
tivity — building a house, running a school — ument, according to thé Chiefs of Ontario, is 
was controlled by a bureaucrat in Ottawa, that it was developed without any consulta- 
“We are a Fourth World, internal colonies tlon with native people, 
in every modern state," said George Manuel,^ „ “A few communities were hand-picked to 
the first leader of the Native Indian Brother- glimpse at draft documents. The Minister re- 
hood, in 1964. Instead of nation to nation 



agreements, with the sovereignty of na- 
tive nations and the Canadian state re- 



fused on several occasions to establish a di- 





spected, internal colonisation has de- 
veloped. 

The policy document is not only an 
acknowledgement of past Canadian 
failures but, also the continued native 
resistance to assimilation into the Ca- 



nadian mainstream. Since the develop- 
ment of a national native political or- 
ganisation in the 1960s, successive 
national native leaders, from George 



Manuel to Ovide Mercredi, have called 
on the Federal government not to give 



native people self-government, but to 
acknowledge self-government. As well, 
they have demanded that Canada re- 
peal the structures — the Indian Act es* 
pecially — that maintain the internal 
colonisation of the native communities 
across this country. Early reactions to 
the policy indicate that it will not be as 
much a dismantling as an updating of 
assimilation-based policy . 



A new partnership? 

Although the right to inherent self-govern- 
ment is “recognised and affirmed" in the Ca- 
nadian Constitution, the Irwin policy is the first 




iNortnern Development announced a oroac Treaty, violations were the root cause of the policy document to recognise this right and 
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ific legislation. Although this new policy 



hopes to “allow Aboriginal communities to 



BC is still territory of First Nations — was a 
prime factor in the encampment at Gustafsen 



The 20 page document attempts to sum- 
marise how individual negotiations with First 



red consultation process with First Nations 
people,” wrote the Chiefs. 

Beyond the manner in which it was devel- 
oped, the Chiefs also have serious concerns 
about the content of the policy proposal. 

A key concern is the policy’s recognition of 
the right to self-government, the document 
states that self-government will be limited to 
matters that are “internal and integral to First 
Nations." 
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iT/)F Canada’s Approach to Implementation 
Right and the Negotiation of Aboriginal 
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Self-government” 
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lement the inherent right to • All Federal funding for self-government will be achieved through the 
35 of the Constitution. Self- reallocation of existing resource/. A ^ 
ocument, will be reached • Federal, provincial and territorial aiid^iBpHginal laws must work in 
nd not through amend- harmony. Laws of overriding fierai suid jifovincial importance, such 
as the Criminal Code, will prevâlt^.£$ 
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“This definition limits self-government to 
social and cultural areas... but does not include 
suchactivitiesas banking or environmental, 
protection, "ïthe Chiefs write. 

More importantly, the Federal definition of 
t self-government doés not adequately respect 
the true scope of self-government. ; 

The Chiefs add that the “requirement to ne- 
gotiate the inherent right makes it a contin- 
gent right — dependent on reaching agree- 
ments with federal and provincial authorities. 
Our rights are not contingent" 

The finandaistructure of possible self-gov- 
ernment arrangements is not acceptable to the 
Chiefs. 

the document states that as self-govern- 
ment agreements are made, the fiduciary re- 
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sponsibility of the Federal government — the 
obligations for funding to First Nations based 
on the ceding of land to the Canadian 
government — “will diminish”. 

"V ■ 

“Until the Federal Government pays 
for its past misuse of our lands and re- 
sources and enters into further arrange- 
ments for ongoing access the fiduciary 
arrangements must continue, wrote the 
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Tbs Charter triumphant 

Beyond the political and financial ar- 
rangements of self-government, the sec- 
tion of the document most criticized 
deals with the Canadian Charter of 
Rights and Freedoms. 

All agreements, according to the Ir- 
win proposals, will be under the over- 
arching principles of the Charter. There- 
fore, any First Nations law, policy or 
regulation could be dismissed by non- 
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natives based on its application to the 
Charter. 

To the Chiefs of Ontario, it is simply 
unacceptable that any policy on self-gov- 
ernment would make self-government 
less powerful than the Charter. They 
argue that since the Charter is an expression 
of non-native political and social values to 
make it paramount over a self-government ar- 
rangement is a continuation of colonisation. 

“The Charter is based on a Western con- 
cept of individual rights. The Charter could 
be used to suppress First Nations cultural prac- 
tices and religions and even institutions of 
government,” write the Chiefs. 

This point is reiterated by the AFN. “Does 



this preclude the development of charters of 
rights and freedoms by First Nations people?” 
it asks in a written response to the policy rec- 
ommendations. v .. 

The AFN is even more scathing 'about Ir- 
win’s desired outcome of thë self-government 
agreements. 

For Irwin, the implementation of the inher- 
ent right “should enhance Aboriginal peoples’ 
participation in the Canadian federation, and 
ensure that Aboriginal people and their gov- 
ernments do not exist in isolation.” 

For the members of the AÉN, this sounds 
all too much like the assimilative policies of 
old, which hoped to destroy native communi- 
ties so that native people could live as Canadi- 
ans in the Canadian mainstream. For many 
years, Indian Affairs policy on education and 
religion attempted to destroy traditional na- 
tive culture, and replace it with non-native 
forms of learning and worship. 

It is “assimilation cloaked as participation,” 
says the AFN. The document fails to respect 
the nation to nation nature of the Aboriginal 
non-Aboriginal relationship: It will subsume 
native communities as a “quasi municipalities," 
without the powers to assert their sovereign- 
ty 

Although the document has been rejected 
by the AFN and the Ontario Chiefs, Audrey 
Stewart, a representative of the Department 
of Indian Affairs and Northern Development, 
is more hopeful about the effect of the policy 
document. 

“This is a good response to the aspirations 
of First Nations and respects all Canadians,” 
she said. “The real effect of the document must 
be worked out with each community at that 
level." 

But the “two fundamental aspects of this 
policy that will not be changed at any level is 
the application of the Bill of Rights, and the 
fact that all sovereignty will remain in Canadi- 
an hands," she said. 

Unfortunately, these two aspects of the doc- 
ument are, in the eyes of the AFN and the 
Chiefs, the two aspects of the document that 
effectively negate any chance that this new 
policy will reverse the colonial policies of old. 
This new policy does not recognise the funda- 
mental native concern — that their sovereign- 
ty does not have to negotiated into existence, 
but that it was never lost, only suppressed by 
generations of non-native Canadians. 

Lorraine Land, a native law researcher at 



the Toronto-based Citizens for Public Justice, 
agrees. 

“This document does not address the his- 
toric and legal reality of native sovereignty," 
she said. “This document takes a crippled sys- 
tem and tinkers with it.” 

White Paper 1995 

In 1969, at the height of Trudeau-mania and 
French-Canadian popular activism for greater 
equality, the Liberal government released their 
now-infamous so-called “white paper” on na- 
tive affairs. 

The white paper was not based on the real- 
ity that native people were members of colo- 
nised political communities, but that they were 
unfortunate remnants of Canada’s past. For 
native people to be ’helped,’ the document 
explained, it was necessary to move them as 
quickly as possible from traditional structures 
to modern ones. 

It was condemned by native leaders, who 
saw it as another attempt to assimilate native 
people into die Canadian mainstream, and 
destroy the last vestiges of political and cul- 
tural autonomy. 

Although the Irwin proposals do discuss the 
possibility of self-government, they have been 
condemned by native leadership as “The White 
Paper 1995.” 

There are some similarities between the two 
documents. For one thing, both were devel- 
oped by non-natives, without any consultation 
with native leaders or communities at any lev- 
el. For another, both were developed under 
the mandate of Jean Chréden, minister of In- 
dian affairs in 1969, prime minister in 1995 . 

Neither of the documents recognises the 
historic claims of First Nations as self-govern- 
ing, sovereign political entities. And it is be- 
cause of “white-paper" type policies that across 
Canada there still exist hundreds of commu- 
nities that have massive social and cultural 
problems due to the preceding 100 years of 
non-native policies. 

In the 35 years between these two policies, 
though, there has been a tremendous rise in 



native communities being forced to use direct 
action as the only way to protect their sover- 
eignty, their culture and their land. 

This policy will likely intensify the schism 
between native groups, led by the AFN, who 
believe that the legal and political means are 
the best methods to assert their sovereignty, 
and more traditional groups, who reject the 
entire structure of the Canadian state and its 
colonial policies. 

The Haudenosaunee — the Iroquois Con- 
federacy, of which the Mohawk Nation is a 
member— has strongly voiced the traditional- 
ist rejection of this agreement. 

“Discard your failed ploys and policies. Ac- 
cept our right to establish economic ways that 
conform to our sovereignty. Accept and act on 
our right to a unified sovereign homeland," 
they wrote in a letter to Irwin. 

These words have provided inspiration to 
other groups — like the Defenders at Gustafs- 
en Lake — who, after years of failed negotia- 
tions and inactive policies, see direct action as 
the only means of protecting their homelands. 

“This policy will only reinforce these divi- 
sions,” said Land. 

“At the root of both Gustafsen and Ipper- 
wash was a lack of trust in the leadership, of 
both native and non-native organisations. This 
can be traced back to the failed attempts at 
negotiation," she said. 

“This distrust is not being addressed by this 
new policy document," she said. 

Despite his experience with negotiation 
and litigation, Potts remains hopeful that the 
spirit of sharing enshrined in the first treaties 
between non-native Canadians and First Na- 
tions, can be revived. 

“I remember once coming across an old 
white pine that had fallen in the forest,” he 
wrote in Nation to Nation. “In its decayed 
roots a young birch and a young black spruce 
were growing, healthy and strong." 

“I believe there is a future for native and 
non-native people to work together because 
of the fundamental fact that we share the same 
land,” he wrote. 



York buildings rail, alien, 

Coven rlic land; 
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Student Health Plan in Jeopardy 



BY OREN GRUNBAUM 

Since its inception in January 
1991, the Students’ Society 
(SSMU) health plan has been the 
subject of much financial dis- 
course. 

The most recent of its tribula- 
tions stems from a gross imbal- 
ance of finances, as students’ 
claims are exceeding their premi- 
ums. 

This imbalance of finances has 
McGill’s insurance carrier, Sea- 
board Life, predicting a financial 
loss of S 1 50 000 for this year 
alone. The company is also 
threatening to cut benefits. 

“There exists a disequilibrium 
between what we’re paying for 
the plan and what we’re getting 
back," explains Kelly Remai, 
SSMU vp finance and operations. 
“In short, we’re getting a much 
better deal then what we’re pay- 
ing for." 

But many students dispute Re- 
mai’s claim that students arc get- 
ting a good deal from Seaboard. 

Roland Orfaly, a member of 
last year’s ad hoc Health Plan Ad- 
visory Commitce, disputes the 
validity of Remai’s argument; “if 
students could incur a SI 
200 000 loss over three years 
wouldn’t it be reasonable from 
Seaboard to let us profit for 
once?” 

Last year, Seaboard Life clisa- 
pointed many students when it 
retracted its offer to include Hep- 
atitis B coverage in its insurance 
plan. 

Orfaly was dismayed that, 
without the subsidy from Sea- 
board, students would have to 
pay the full $75 for the three vac- 
cinations. “The original reason I 
started this debate a year and a 
half ago is that if the vaccine were 
more financially accessible, (stu- 
dents) would be more willing to 
get it,” he explained. 

In the wake of the retraction 
of the Hepatitis B offer, Remai is 
now proposing drastic cuts to the 
health plan’s most prominent 
source of student claims: the 90 
per cent reimbursement on pre- 
scription drugs. 

Already, students attempting 
to purchase perscription drugs 
through the plan’s Pay Direct op- 
tion of immediate reimbursment, 
have been informed at the 
counter that, as of August 1995, 
the option no longer exists. 

Remai sympathises with those 
students affected by the cuts, but 
argues that the cuts are necessary 
based on the increasing number 
of students using the plan. “It’s 
never very pleasant to realise 
you're going to have to make a 
sacrifice, but its a question of 
arithmetic," said Remai. 

Ironic case of over-marketing 

The current situation of the Health 
8 plan is significant because in the 



Financial problems may lead to cuts 




Kiss your drug insurance good-bye 



first the years of its existence, it was 
largely underused. Students paid 
premiums of nearly $ 1 700 000, far 
exceeding the $500 000 worth of 
coverage claims. 

"Such was the dilemma [trying 
to increase student claims]’’ ex- 
plains Remai, “which prompted the 
1993/94 council and the 1994/95 
council to implement alterations to 
the plan.” 

As a result, council implement- 
ed additional benefits and in- 



creased rebates. These alterations 
were introduced in the hopes of at- 
tracting a larger number of claims 
by making the health plan more 
user-friendly to McGill students. 

The 1993/94 SSMU council in- 
troduced further benefits in the 
form of a 90 per cent reimburse- 
ment on oral contraceptives and a 
10 per cent raise on the prescrip- 
tion drug rebate. 

Regardless of these changes to 
the plan, the overall amount of 



claims was still far below the re- 
quired equilibrium with their cor- 
responding premiums. 

The situation was to change sig- 
nificantly with the 1994/95 intro- 
duction of the Pay Direct card pol- 
icy. 

“The Pay Direct card allows stu- 
dents to claim their prescription 
drug rebates simply by showing 
their McGill ID card at any prescrip- 
tion in Québec," explains Remai. 

Before, students had to under- 
go the longer and less convenient 
process of paying the lull cost up 
front, then mailing the receipt to 
Seaboard Life and waiting for the 
cheque to arrive in the mail. 

The induction of the Pay Direct 
card succeeded in accomplishing 
what the health plan’s prior alter- 
ations could not. 

“The Pay Direct card succeeded 
in raising claims [300 per cent]. In 
fact, claims are now too high," Re- 
mai says. 

Due to the SSMU executive’s 
over-marketing, the current health 
plan has reached the point where 
certain benefits, if not the plan in 
its entirety, will have to be cut. 



Fall Referendum 

Seaboard Life plans to fully honour 
the existing contract through the 
1995/96 school year; however a 
SSMU referendum is currently in 
the works for sometime this fall. 

The referendum ballot will ask 
students to evaluate the financial- 
ly troubled health plan. 

The recent announcement of 
the referendum has been greeted 
with a collectively enthusiastic re- 
ply by many McGill students. Says 
Orfaly “It’s about time that students 
got a chance to express their opin- 
ions [concerning the SSMU health 
plan]". 

Several possible alternatives to 
the SSMU health plan have already 
been proposed, and will be dis- 
cussed during the upcoming weeks 
leading up to, and including, the 
fall referendum. 

The suggested alternatives 
range from maintaining its benefits 
with a raise in premiums, to low- 
ering its benefits while maintaining 
the same premiums, or perhaps 
even deleting the health plan in its 
entirety. ' 



UBC GRAD PROGRAMME IN LIMBO 



BY RYAN FITZGERALD 

/Asking students to learn in a cli- 
mate of sexual and racial harass- 
ment is asking too much. Such was 
the reaction of University of Brit- 
ish Columbia President David 
Strangeway to an independent re- 
port released this summer detail- 
ing allegations of harassment in the 
graduate political science pro- 
gramme. 

The report found evidence to 
support several graduate students’ 
complaints of chronic discrimina- 
tion and harassment by the depart- 
ment’s professors. 

The report has prompted 
Strangeway to suspend second se- 
mester graduate admissions to the 
Department of Political Science. He 
has said that he does not want to 
re-open admissions until an advi- 
sor)' committee of 1 1 faculty mem- 
bers and two students have had an 
opportunity to recommend chang- 
es in the programme. 

The advisory committee has a 
mandate to outline a reform pro- 
gramme for the department ad- 
dressing educational equity, the 
structure of faculty-student interac- 
tion and support services available 
to students subjected to harass- 
ment. 

Heidi Peterson, president of the 
Graduate Student Society, said the 
report’s findings did not come as a 



surprise. 

“We were well aware of the sit- 
uation, she told the Daily. “The 
report is so limited, too... [It] 
doesn’t name names; it made a 
general survey of the department. 
Its scope was pretty limited." 

The report was originally com- 
missioned after the release of two 
of the department’s professors on 
charges of race- and age-based dis- 
crimination. Because it was not 
filed as part of a litigation process, 
no witnesses could be called or 
subpoenaed and individual names 
could not be listed. 

The report was compiled at a 
cost of $238 000 by Vancouver law- 
yer and labour arbitrator Joan 
McEwan after a 10-month investi- 
gation. McEwan came across sev- 
eral lingering incidents of impro- 
priety, and in all 12 cases, students 
were found to have had a "genu- 
ine basis” on which to file com- 
plaints about racial or sexual ha- 
rassment. But since the terms of 
the commission provided student 
and faculty anonymity, no profes- 
sors could be disciplined. . 

The outer)' for the report came 
as the frequency of reported harass- 
ment and abusive behaviour raised 
the ire of students and administra- 
tors concerned about the climate 
of the political science programme. 

The school released a sessional 
professor three years ago after com- 



Senate reconsiders 
halt on admissions 



plaints of sexist and harassing be- 
haviour. The following year, anoth- 
er male professor was castigated by 
students for calling feminism a 
“Jcwish-American Princess Con- 
spiracy.” Two professors were dis- 
ciplined by a UBC advisory board 
for racial and age discrimination in 
the last two years. 

“Students told the administra- 
tion that the problem was endem- 
ic. There was so much distrust and 
tension in the relationship between 
students and the faculty,” said 
Brian Gearing, a graduate student 
Senate representative. 

“There is no question that mea- 
sures had to be taken. We stand 
behind the president’s decision to 
establish a committee to close ad- 
missions," said Gearing. 

Steven Crombie, UBC’s associ- 
ate director of media relations, is 
apprehensive about the report's 
usefulness. 

“It told us what we already 
know. Yes, there are problems in 
the department, and the adminis- 
tration knows this, but the report 
didn’t help us address this. 

“The flaws in evidence gather- 



ing have made the report inconclu- 
sive. No recommendations were 
made, and the report just outlines 
who is to blame and who isn’t. We 
have always preferred to pursue ha- 
rassment claims internally. We have 
the process [of investigating and 
disciplining harassment incidents] 
and it has proven its usefulness,” 
said Crombie. 

A Senate meeting was convened 
last Wednesday night at UBC to 
review Strangeway’s June 21 deci- 
sion. Strangeway decided to call for 
the suspension during summer re- 
cess, a time that the Senate is not 
in session. While it is entirely with- 
in his power to do this, his actions 
are subject to later review by Sen- 
ate. 

After weeks of campus debate 
and publicity, student and faculty 
representatives presented their 
opinions about the progress of re- 
form in the department and the 
prospects for re-opening admis- 
sions. As the meeting drew to a 
close, the Senate served notice of 
a motion to consider lifting the sus- 
pension of admissions at their next 
meeting on October 18. 
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Defining fundamentalism 
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Collecting thoughts or catching Z's? 



BY ROBERT STEINHOFF 



As a crowd of experts, professors and 
invited guests congregate before the 
next round of talks , the bustling cor- 
ridor feels charged with the excite- 
ment. Hailing the meeting as “a im- 
portant and wonderful conference,” 
Professor A.U. Turgay, director of 
the Institute of Islamic Studies at 
McGill, smiles and joins his col- 
leagues in Moot Court. 

A diverse crowd, donning hjiabs, 
crucifixes and yamulkes, gathered in 
deep animated conversations, em- 
bracing the religious and intellectual 
discussions and expressing opinions 
with each others. In an age of im- 
pending orthodoxy and alienation, 
the conference on Religious Extrem- 
ism, Peace and Human Rights host- 
ed by McGill last week, was a reaf- 
firming experience of ccumenidsm. 

Professor Stuart Cohen, director 

Green spaces 

Continued from page4 

A significant concern to residents 
of the area is that the land planned 
to be developed has a lot of trees 
which help filter out pollution and 
noise from the express way. 

The city of Montréal docs not 
have its priorities straight regarding 
green space. Helen Fotopolous, dty 
councilor for the Mile End region, 
cites the example of the City’s Parcs- 
Écoles project. The purpose of Parcs- 
Écoles was to give parks to areas of 
the dty where there were none. The 
city would convert school play 
grounds into parks by planting trees, 
flowers and putting in swing sets. 

According to Fotopolous, “five of 
these projects were planned for 1995. 
But we got none of them." 

Fotopolous went on to say that 
the money that was supposed to be 
for Parcs-Écoles was put towards 
improving exisdng parks. 

“Sure, all parks need some kind 
of renovation, however the policy is 
also to give parks to areas of the dty 
where there are none," asserted Fo- 
topolous. 

She also said that the Bourque 
administration was more interested 
in investing lots of money into the 
tourism industry. Old Montréal, 
Champs de mars, the Old Port and 
City Hall have all had money put 
into them for improvements and ren- 
ovations. 

$7 million has also been put to- 
wards improving Jacques Carder and 
a parking lot in front of City Hall 
which will be demolished and turned 
into a park. 

Fotopolous commented that 
while “parks are needed, these mega 
projects make you wonder if the 
money is being strategically spent or 
if it is only being used towards im- 
proving the Mayor’s view from his 
window, which is presently a park- 
ing lot.” 



of the Bcgin-Sadat Center For Stra- 
tegic Studies (BESA) and opening 
speaker at the panel on “Religious 
Extremism in Comparadve Perspec- 
dvc,” gave this definidon of funda- 
mentalism, exposing the universali- 
ty of the phenomenon. 

“Fundamentalists have an attach- 
ment to authende tenants of faith; 
are conservadvc in outlook; they 
alone understand history; they be- 
lieve that nothing is new under the 
sun; and they cannot accommodate, 
but resist changes in circumstance,” 
said Cohen. 

While the experts focused on var- 
ious cultures and religions, this core 
definition reappeared again and 
again. 

Professor Cohen began his speech 
on Jewish fundamentalism in Israel 
by stadng emphadcally that “differ- 
ent people interpret pasts in differ- 
ent ways, which breed visions of the 
future.” This contrast underscores 
the difference between tolerance and 
the orthodox, who believe the faith- 
ful alone understand history. 

Professor Mohammed Amara, 
who spoke about the Islamic move- 
ment in Israel, and Professor Nach- 
mani, who spoke on the Turkish per- 
speedve on Islamic radicalism, both 
emphasised the causal effect of mod- 
emisadon on the fundamentalist Is- 
lamic movement, pardcularly West- 
ern modernisation. 

According to Cohen’s definidon, 
fundamentalists believe that nothing 
is new and resists change in circum- 
stance. Modernity thus brings about 
a “clash of idenddes,” as Cohen said, 
which may manifest itself in a num- 
ber of forms. 

Both Professor Cohen and Pro- 
fessor Najib Ba Mohammed of Ab- 
dcllah University, Morocco believe 



BY MARISA MANGANELLI 

Making a 
Difference 
in the 
Montreal 
Community 



that modernisa- 
tion, and the clash 
of idenddes it pro- 
duces, help create 
more virulent fun- 
damentalism with- 
in Judaism and Is- 
lam, as in Israel 
and Algeria. This 
in turn, states Co- 
hen, “helps to cre- 
ate a deep division 
not just across eth- 
nic groups but 
within an ethnic 
group.” 

. ProfessorTur- 
gay, in his time as 
moderator, em- 
phasised the rele- 
vance of social de- 
mands and 

economic needs in 
creating religious 
extremism in Is- 
lamic states. 

T urgay ex- 

plained that “the 
Islamic doctrine of 
religion raises the 
expectations of the 
community in 
terms of economic 
and social services. 

It demands Mus- 
lims take action 
against any gov- 
ernment which 
docs not provide 
these services and 
calls for a return to 
religious values. 

But Professor Turgay warns that 
“economic and social development 
are not the way to pull the rug out 
from under fundamentalism.” 

Although the conference was of- 



When the problems facing Montréal 
youth become too difficult to man- 
age alone, they can turn to Head and 
Hands. 

Established in 1970, Head and 
Hands is a community organisation 
striving to help Montréal youth bat- 
tle the difficultés of urban life. The 
Head and Hands staff has organised 
1 8 different programmes and servic- 
es designed to meet the developing 
needs of the community which they 
serve. 

Head and Hands establishes a rap- 
port with its clientele by means of a 
unique interactive approach. Bruce 
Fleming, a counsellor and coordina- 
tor at Head and Hands, said “We 
believe in giving the most compre- 
hensive and accurate information 
available so that those who come here 
can make informed decisions. They 
can think about the whole picture 



ficially open only to invited guests, 
it was advertised around campus and 
a handful of students were admitted. 
The conference was co-sponsored by 
the Faculty of Law, the Institute of 



and decide for themselves.” 

All of the programmes incorpo- 
rate this philosophy of a non-dircc- 
dvc and non-judgemental approach. 
Among these programmes are the 
Teen Drop-In Centre, the Young 
Parent’s project, the Health Educa- 
tion Programme and the Tutorial 
Programme. Their philosophy works 
to support and empower the youth, 
not to offer quick fix solutions or 
directive advice. 

The tutorial programme is one of 
the only free tutoring services in 
Montréal. Members of the McGill 
community can help Head and 
Hands by volunteering as a tutor for 
math, French, history or geography. 
Head and Hands will pair one tutor 
with one student, and they will meet 
once a week at the Head and Hands 
premises at a time arranged by the 
tutor and volunteer. 



Islamic Studies, the Begin-Sadat 
Center for Strategic Studies, Bar Han 
University and InterAmicus. 



The Tutorial Programme was ini- 
tiated in 1982 and has remained a 
popular and much needed services at 
Head and Hands. Bruce Fleming 
believes that volunteer tutors receive 
a great deal in return. 

“The volunteers get valuable ex- 
perience, they leam new skills, meet 
people and have the opportunity to 
relate their knowledge to real experi- 
ences,” he said.. 

Head and Hands also serves as an 
information and referral service. 
They incorporate social services, 
medical services and legal services. 
The changing needs of the teens and 
young adults who need Head and 
Hands decide the ways in which the 
organisation grows. Their dedication 
to the community has kept them 
running for 25 years. 

Head and Hands is located in 
NDG at 2304 Old Orchard. 



Head and Hands: 
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DTE OF WASTE 

Coordinating 
Group holds 
first meeting 



BY MEREDITH COHEN 

Members of the Waste Manage- 
ment and Recycling Coordinating 
Group heard and discussed two re- 
ports at its first meeting on Septem- 
ber 19. 

Jason Switzer, a McGill student, 
presented a report he had pre- 
pared on “The State of Waste: The 
McGill Waste Management Pro- 
gram," providing a complete waste 
assessment and an agenda for 
change. One idea Switzer suggest- 
ed was to reduce the amount of 
waste McGill generates, currently 
calculated to be 1,850 metric tons 
per year. Of this waste, 85 per cent 
is recyclable, but only 21 per cent 
is currently being recycled. 

The report also recommended 
broadening the Coordinating 



An international conference on “Re- 
ligious Extremism, Peace and Human 
Rights” brought many a speaker to 
Moot Court last week. The grand fi- 
nale was a discussion on “Foreign Pol- 
icy, the Peace Process and Human 
Rights,” featuring panelists Professor 
Donna Arzt of Syracuse University, 
Waleed Sadi, a Jordanian diplomat 
and lawyer, Professor Bahgat Korany 
from the Université de Montreal, and 
Professor Efraim Inbar, the director 
of the Begin-Sadat Center for Strate- 
gic Studies (BESA) at Bar-llan Univer- 
sity, one of the conference’s spon- 
sors. 

Inbar, the first panelist to speak, 
presented a highly alarmist and 
one-dimensional view of Islamic 
radicalism and the peace process. 

He began by describing Islamic 
radicals as extreme, tending to- 
wards great violence, and without 
moral hesitations about killing op- 
ponents. He argued that Islamic 
radicalism is a movement with lit- 
tle sensitivity to the cause of peace 
in the Middle East. 

“In their eyes, the peace process 
is useless. They see it as a process 



Group itself. Students and food 
service workers from the Students' 
Society were invited to the meet- 
ing but did not attend. Nine group 
members were present in total. 

Educational alterations such as 
curriculum changes were also dis- 
cussed, “recognising" in the words 
of the report, “the link between the 
success of waste reduction pro- 
grams and the degree of environ- 
mental literacy.” Tufts University in 
Boston, for example, has imple- 
mented a program that incorpo- 
rates ecological courses into the 
core curriculum, and their campus 
is one of the most environmental- 
ly friendly in North America. 

“One of my main concerns is the 
lack of knowledge about the cur- 



to further US interest in the area... 
Basically, they want to destroy Is- 
rael," said Inbar of Islamic radicals. 

In his final comments, Inbar 
proposed that the central aspect of 
the entire peace process is about 
the Israeli nuclear monopoly and 
expressed grave concern about the 
possibility of Islamic radicals ac- 
quiring nuclear weapons. 

Sadi, the second panelist, pro- 
vided a more comprehensive and 
balanced description of Islamic 
radicalism. He emphasised the im- 
portance of avoiding the categori- 
sation of radicalism as one phe* 
nomenon and argued that there 
are a variety of groups, each with 
its own agenda and set of circum- 
stances, that fall under this title. 
Sadi maintained that overcoming 
this tendency is necessary to cre- 
ating a viable, pragmatic solution 
to problems in the Middle East. 

Sadi went on to outline what he 
viewed to be the precipitating fac- 
tors behind radicalism in his “part 
of the world." 

“Radicalism rose because secu- 
lar movements in the Arab world 



rent recycling program. I encour- 
age that more information become 
available to encourage participa- 
tion so recycling programs can be- 
come more successful. I would also 
like to see more student atten- 
dance at our meetings, especially 
SSMU representation,” said Sam 
Kingdon, associate vp of physical 
resources. 

Kingdon added that Switzer’s 
report “will be used as a guide and 
tool to set goals for future projects 
that the Coordinating Group will 
oversee and implement.” 

Switzer’s report was jointly com- 
missioned by the Waste Manage- 
ment and Coordinating Group, 
and QPIRG. 

The Coordinating Group also 



have become bankrupt," he ar- 
gued. He cited the lack of function- 
al democracy as an important fac- 
tor in forcing movements 
underground and into violence. 
Sadi added that while these factors 
are important, Islamic argumenta- 
tion must be used to counter Islam- 
ic radicalism. 

Professor Arzt addressed the Pal- 
estinian refugee question begin- 
ning with the argument that the 
issues at stake are “not so much 
about territory but about people.” 

Arzt proposed the negotiations 
follow three basic principles: look- 
ing forward rather than backward 
in the discussions, making sure all 
parties (Middle Eastern states and 
all participating Western states) are 
committed to compensating lost 
properties, and, finally, adopting as 
a goal the creation of an interna- 
tional normative standard by which 
human rights, protection of minor- 
ities and freedom of movement 
could be achieved. 

Bahgat Korany, a professor at 
the Université de Montréal, spoke 
about human rights, arguing that 



addressed the current paper recy- 
cling program as described in a 
report by Carmen Spataro, manag- 
er of building services. The pro- 
gram has been in existence since 
1992. Considering that paper con- 
stitutes about 56 per cent of the 
waste produced by McGill, the pro- 
gram’s success is considerable. In 
August alone 39,219 kilos of paper 
was recycled. By May 31, 1996, 
Spataro hopes that the program 
will have req’cled 500 tons of pa- 
per. 

In addition to the existing blue 
bins for paper and cardboard recy- 
cling and the barrels for cans and 
glass, new recycling stations will 
appear soon in residences and 
some campus buildings. 



the transformation from a “system 
of states” to a “global society” is im- 
portant for the establishment of 
human rights. Korany also ad- 
dressed the issue of cultural rela- 
tivism and the problems that arise 
when different governments have 
conflicting opinions on what con- 
stitutes human rights. 

McGill Professor Michael Brech- 
er, the panel's moderator, conclud- 
ed the discussion by pointing out 
that fundamentalism is a global 
phenomenon and that all sides in 
Middle Eastern disputes are guilty 
of human rights violations. 

A member of the audience ques- 
tioned Professor Arzt’s position on 
“forgetting the past” with respect 
to Palestinian refugees. Erik 
Schechter, a member of the Unit- 
ed Zionist Council of McGill, said 
that he found Arzt’s rhetoric unre- 
alistic. He felt Sadi was the most 
lucid speaker, while Inbar was “too 
descriptive and not analytical 
enough. The audience did not 
need to hear all the gory details of 
Palestinian terrorist attacks," 
Schechter said. 



EVENTS 

Monday, September 25 

• McGill Esperanto Club First 
general meeting, 17h30 at 550 
Sherbrooke (Rm. 1 170). 

Tuesday, September 26 

I • McGill Hong Kong Dragon Stu- 
dents “Hong Kong Food Festival” 
at the Three Bares, Sep^ 26 and 27, 
llh-l6h. 

• Action RE-buts. the Montréal Co- 
alition for Environmentally Sound 
Waste Management's first meeting, 
17h, 3647 University. Info: 398- 
7432. 

• QPIRG's Network for Young 
Community Entrepreneurs First 
meeting, 18h. Shatner Cafeteria. 
Info: 398- 7 432. 

• Amnesty International First 
meeting, 18h, Shatner 435. 

Wednesday, September 27 

• The Shakti Womanist Collec- 
tive meeting 17h30. Call Mel, Pat, 
or Katrina at 398-7432 

• McGill for the Ethical Treat- 
ment of Animals First meeting, 
17h, Shatner B09 All welcome. 
Info: Marc 342-5849. 

• McGill Entrepreneurs Club 
I Speaker Jan Peters, CEO of Fono- 
I rola. Ph30, Leacock 26. 

I • Savoy Society Auditions for 
I Ruddigore Sept. V and 29. 18h30- 
1 22h Acting and dancing singers 
I needed. Call Kevin at 286-0013. 

I • McGill Students’ Intcmation- 
I al Development Initiative First 
I general meeting, 20h, Shatner 302. 
I Call Mark at 844-1530. 

Thursday, September 28 

• Students interested in being on 
I the organising committee for the 

McGill Body Image Forum (Feb 
1996) should come to the first 
meeting. 17h, Shatner 432. call 
398-6017. 

Friday, September 29 

• McGill Department of Political 
Science Speaker: Michel Fortman 
(U. de Montréal) "Security Studies 
After the Cold War," 15h, Leacock 
420 

• LOAF, McGill’s Organic Food Co- 
op, first meeting at a new time, 17h, 
Shatner 107/108. Info: 398-7432. 

[ Saturday, September 30 

• Nice Jewish Girls, McGill and 
Concordia Queer Jewish group, 
first meeting at Concordia Wom- 
an’s Centre (2020 Mackay, Guy 
Métro), 19h30. All women and ko- 
sher snacks welcome. 

Beyond 

• Speak Out presents A Celebra- 
tion of Auclre Lorde. If interested 
call 987-1964 (press 2) or e-mail 
lisac(« odyssee.net, subject Audre. 



Some moderation please... 

by Katherine laxer McGill hosts divided panel on peace process 



The Daily Publications Society 
has one vacant seat on its 
to Board of Directors. 



Interested individuals should 
leave their name and phone number 
in the folder in room B03 of the 
Shatner Building before Oct. 6. 





CLASSIFIED ADS 



Ads may be placed through the Dally 
Business Office, Room B-07, 
University Centre, 9h00-14h00. 
Deadline is 14h00, two working days 
prior to publication.) McGill 
Students & Staff (with valid ID): 
$4.55 per day, 3 or more consecutive 
days, $4.00 per day. General 
Public: $5.70 per day, or $4.85 per 
day for 3 or more consecutive days. 
Extra charges may apply, and prices 
do not include applicable GST (7%) or 
PST (6.5%). Full payment should 
accompany your advertising order and 
may be made in cash or by personal 
cheque (for amounts over $20 only). 
For more information, please visit our 
office or call 398-6790. WE CANNOT 
TAKE CLASSIFIED ADS OVER THE 
PHONE. PLEASE CHECK YOUR 
AD CAREFULLY WHEN IT APPEARS 
IN THE PAPER. The Daily assumes no 
financial responsibility for errors, or 
damages due to errors. Ad will re- 
appear free of charge upon request if 
information is incorrect due to our 
error. The Daily reserves the right not 
to print any classified ad. 

1 -Housing 



Loft to share. Closed room Bleui 
and Rene Levesque. Air cond. A' 
incl. 300 a month. 393-9071. 



Be a responsible owner. Have 
your animal spayed or neutered. Call 
the Spay/Neuter clinic located at 
Vanler 458-5290. 

Post Office 

Variété David Cho Closest to 
McGill 2001 University. Mon-Fri 
8:00am-6:00pm. We offer parcel ser- 
vice. Priority courier, xpress post, 
registered mail, money orders etc. 
Tel. 844-6455. 

V > 

7-For Sale 

Computer table $150 2x2 ft on 

casters. Ergonometric, fits all models of 
computers - iwilh power bar. 738-2881 . 

1 O-Rides/Tickets 



C Concert tickets available for^ 
Elton John, Collective Soul R. 
Plant/Page, Ozzie Ozbourne con- 
certs. Also Canadiens hockey 
L games. Info 362-9302 Joe. 



Women 

save money; save trees The 

Keeper: a menstrual cup. Safe, 
clean, comfortable. 100% rubber, no 
bleach. Acc. for sale by Health 
Canada. Lasts for 10 years. $45 (3 
mo money-back guar.) 843-3465. 

13-Lessons/Courses 

Come and practice your French 
with Francophones, Club Half+Half 
465-9128. 

Singing lessons 

Private lessons with experienced, bilin- 
gual teacher. Beginner to advanced. 
Classical, Broadway, pop. Studio near 
downtown. 484-5407 evenings. 

^Singing lessons, experienced^ 

prof, MA voice Interp. All ages, lev- 
els and styles. Audition prep and 
rep. guidance. Special att. on 
breathing and focus. 489-1363. 



IX 



House to share with 2 others Prince 
Arthur/St Laurent area, newly renovat- 
ed, bright, 10 min. walk to McGill, fur- 
nished or unfurnished $245, 848-6318. 

-*• 

Luxury condo sacrifice! Must 
sell. Large, bright, 2 bedroom. 3 
mins, to McGill, RVH, MNI. top floor, 
panoramic views, oak doors, marble 
. fireplace, tall ceilings, renovated. 
yKathy Osgood 932-9043. / 

31 unheated condo to sublet— 6 
mths or more for Nov. 1st. Corner 
CDN/Q Mary. Semi-furnished/near 
metro, bus, stores. Jacuzzi. $475/mth 
(neg.) Ref, pis. 731-9329/7283. 

3-Help Wanted 

Mother’s helper wanted part time 
days. 731-8609. 

C Need Extra Cash? ôür" 

telemarketing firm needs ambitious 
& articulate individuals to promote 
and sell consumer discount pack- 
ages to consumers across Canada. 
Excellent commissions & bonuses, 
central downtown location near met- 
ros & universities. All training provid- 
ed part time & full time positions 
available. Call Peter Barnes 393- 
1766. 

V - - — * 

Attention Students. Earn lots of 
cash, coordinating promotional cam- 
paigns for a marketing company. Full 
and part time positions available. Call 
Derek 369-3558. 

f Groat part time income promot-^ 
ing #1 industry (travel). Work own 
hours. Serious, sociable ambitious 
one will earn top $. Genius concept: 
iGerry O 762-4120. 



Ride home neded. Thanksgiving 
weekend, London area (Toronto, 
Hamilton, Kitchener area will do) 
Willing to pay full cost of gas. Call 284- 
1709 evenings. 

A Classified ad in The Daily: special 
rates for McGill students and staff. 
Drop by B-07, University Centre. 



12- Personal 



Wanted Surrogate Mother: Anglo 
French couple need surrogate mother 
to have child. All expenses paid plus 
stipend. Send data and contact info to: 
P.O. Box 26 Las Cruces New Mexico 
USA 88004. 



For exciting piano lessons with 
experienced, enthusiastic, music-mak- 
ing teacher: Call 737-1392. 

/'Plano lessons by Russian^ 
accompanyist and teacher of music. 
Fall & winter sessions. Cote St- 
Catherine metro. Reasonable rates. 
Rachel 733-0865. 

- — — 

14-Notices 

McGill Nightline open 9pm-3am a 
confidential and anonymous line. We 
offer listening, referrals and informa- 
tion. Call at 398-6246 398-MAIN. 

r Do you love animals? Support^ 
the SPCA through volunteer work. 
yinlo Joel 735-2711. , 



Dr. Kevin Pehr 
Dermatologist 

is pleased to announce 

that evening office hours have been extended on 
Tuesdays and Thursdays until 7:00 pm. 

4060 Ste. Catherine West - Suite 780 (Metro Atwater) 

Medical and Surgical Treatment for all Diseases of 
Skin, Hair and Nails 



by appointment 



935-1051 



Guaranteed weight loss!!! Lose 
weight now with the use of herbal prod- 
ucts. 100% natural - 100% guaranteed. 
Call now 849-4679. 

5-Typing Services 

/Success to all students.' 

WordPerfect 5.1. Term papers, 
résumés, applications, transcription 
of micro-cassettes. Editing of gram- 
mar. 27 yrs. experience. $1.75/D.S.P, 

7 days/week. Campus 

/Peel/Sherbrooke. Paulette/Roxanne 
288-9638/288-001 6. 



ESPACE 

HAIRCRAFT 

coiffure 

273 Milton, Montréal 

284 • 9114 



Monday-Wcdncsday 10 am-7 pm • Thursday-Friday 10 am-9 pm • Saturday 10 am-5 pm 

Sylvie • Doreen • Danny • Celesti • François • Marc 




/'McGill College/Sherbrooke^ 

quality word processing of term 
papers, theses, résumés, bilingual. 
Also diskette laser printing at 600 
^dpi. Ginette 848-0423. ^ 

Typing, comprehensive editing 

of rough/final drafts by experienced 
editor. Very fast; reasonable rates. 
Laser printer. HVM Editing 485-9275. 



Word-processing term — 

theses, reports, etc. WordPerfect 
5.1. Laser printer. Fast, professional 
service. 10 years experience close 
to McGill. Brigitte 282-0301. / 

6‘Services Offered 



Experienced editor/proofread- 
er/ writer/tutor. Help with your stu- 
dent papers, theses, manuscripts, 
résumés translation Spanish/French 
/English. Call Marian 765-9804 7 
JJays/week ^ 

Lamination & Mounting for 

posters, photos, diplomas etc... Lowest 
prices, quality work. Custom work 
available. Call Russ 683-5426. 



TRAVEL ABROAD & WORK! 



• Teach Conversational English in Asia • 

Make up to $25-$45 per hour teaching basic conversational English 
abroad. Japan, Taiwan, and South Korea. Positions also available 
in Thailand, China, and Indonesia. Many Employers provide room 
& board plus other benefits. No teaching background or Asian 
languages required. For more information, call one of our 
representatives at International Employment Group : 

INTERNATIONAL n4r 

EMPLOYMENT (206)632-1 146 

GROUP ext.j40051 




FRIEDMAN & FRIEDMAN 

Chartered Accountants - Comptables agréés 



i&Ibtvi 

INTERNATIONAL 



8000 Dccaric Blvd., Suite 500, Montréal, Québec H4P2S4 
Tél.: (514) 731-7901 Fax: (514) 731-2923 




McGill Centre for Medicine, Ethics and Law 

ASTRA LECTURES IN ETHICS 
Dr. Renée Fox 

Annenberg Professor of the Social Sciences, 
University of Pennsylvania 

“Afterthoughts: Continuing Reflections on 
Organ Transplantation” 

Monday, 25 September 1995 
6:00 p.m. 

Moot Court 
Faculty of Law 
New Chancellor Day Hall 
3644 Peel Street 

EVERYONE WELCOME! 

For further information please contact: 

McGill Centre for Medicine, Ethics and Law 
Tel: 514-398-7400 Fax:514-398-4668 



CRUI 


SE SHIPS 


H 


BINS 



Students Needed! 

Earn up to 
$2,000+ per month 
working for Cruise Ships or Land-Tour Companies. 
World Travel (Hawaii, Mexico, the Caribbean, etc.). 
Seasonal and Full-Time employment available. No exp. 
necessary. For info call: ^ _ 

Cruise Employment Services 

(206) 634-0468 ext. C4005 1 




Pizza 

Spaghetti 

Subs 



A McGill 
Tradition 



Near campus 
One location only! 

201 Milton (comer Ste-Famille) 



Restaurant Hours: 

Mon - Friday: 11:30 am to 10 pm 
Sat & Sun: 4 pm to 10 pm 



Free Delivery to McGill 
campus and residences 

845-8396 



it 
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OPTOMETRIST 



Bisexual and 
Transponder 
issues 
NOVI MUER I ! 

The Global 
Economy & 
Consumer 
Responsibility 

QECEMDER 7 

Black History 
Month 

FEBRUARY 5 

Women's Week 

MARCH 1 1 

The Univorsity 

APRIL 1 1 



Ad deadlines for 
term and year end 
Issues are 5 days 
before publication. 



$ : s 



USA WORK PERMITS 

We can help Canadian 
citizens increase their 
chances of receiving USA 
work permits. Also, U.S. 
Immigration and related 
business matters. 

B. TOBEN Associates 
(U.S. Lawyers) 
288-3896 ANYTIME 



Les Services Jewish 

d’Aideàla Family 

Famille Juive Services 

de l’Institut Baron de Hirsch I of the Baron de Hirsch Institute 

Young Adult program (18-30) 

A unique service offering counselling to individuals, couples, 
families, groups. 

• Qualified professionals «Two (2) locations 

• Multilingual (West end and West Island) 

• Affordable • Day & evening appts. available 

For further Information contact Susan Kllng at 342-0000 



COIFFEURS 

ELLE et LUI 

Welcomes Students 



PAUL MITCHELL • SEBASTIAN 

• 2 hours free parking • 
APPOINTMENTS 844-9434 

a Cité • 3575 Parc Ave 



Eyes Examined 
Eye Glasses (2 for 1) 
Contact Lenses (from $89) 
Student Discount 



AOH HME BEEH KB/DIHG 1HE WCeKT DYlfA 



Dr. David Kwavnick, O.D 
1535 Sherbrooke St. W. 
(corner Guy) 

933-8700 
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Well Worth 
Studying! 

TD STUDENT PLAN 

All the convenience of round-the-clock self-service banking - 
for only $2.50 a month: 

• Unlimited withdrawals, deposits and payments via The Green 
Machine" and unlimited withdrawals from our Green Fast Cash* 
machines. No extra charge! 

• A TD Green * Visa* or GM Visa* Card 1 . 

No annual fees! 

• Pay bills, check balances by phone via Bankline'. No extra charge! 

• Pins many more services. 



Money To 
Learn ! 

TD STUDENT LINE 

Offered in conjunction with TD Student Plan, TD Student Line 
is a line of credit designed to help you finance your education 1 . 

• Full-time students can qualify lor up to $5,500 per year, part-time 
up to $2,750 per year. 

• Pay interest only on what you use! 

• Overdraft Protection 1 of $500, with no monthly fee during studies. 



Gel belter student banking right away! For more infomation visit any TD Brandt, visit our award ivinning web site: 
http://mvw.tdbank.ca/tdbank or call toll-free: The Green Infoline in Toronto (416)982-7730 
in Quebec 1-800-387-1500 from other parts of Canada 1-800-387-2092. 




Your Bank. Your Why.' 



1 >1 ut to credit jj j : » .!. mlcroi deuce* *td jpj LyjNr .cue ment 1 Rinitme kll-xrwc .•».!. IV v> t«< include bud n.t«n;n *fitcment* ) CVdy interest ruyment* r routed Junn; *tuJm and be I’ n. wit* aftet tfixicnl fim*hr> • TrjJc .Mail 
| DR,;, j>tudvm» n j>t Kr rcoHcrcJ lull time u a ( arudun l 'nivmity .* I'.fnmunily CWIcyx .<i qinlijy k# fDSiuJenl Line, t TP Hail arJGM arc kcn*cJu*fr*oi marl 
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Extra Speciar 

SALON RALPH 

Women's & Men's Hair Stylists 

Perm $25 

with coupon 



Shampoo, cut, 
wash, & blow dry 

10 for him $15 for her 



680 Sherbrooke 

(corner University, next to McGill) 

§44-9688 wiwtoisad; 




irw r~T , “ 

JLU /o student discount apm-spm 



-BUFFET STYLE- 

8 Choice Vegetarian Platter $3. 99 
Chicken or Beef S4.99 (V ch oices) 




17 . 







